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HORSES«esDUROC. 

The following memoir of the celebrated 
corse Duroc, from the American Turf Re- 
sister, we trust will be read with satisfaction 
by every farmer, as his stock has been allow- 
.d to be equal to that of any other one of 
mir country. One of his colts, the Ameri- 
an Eclipse, perhaps was equal, both for 
speed and bottom, to any horse in the world. 

This distinguished thorough-bred stallion, 
was bred by Wade Mosby, Esq. of Powhat- 
‘an county, Virginia, and foaled on the 4th 
tay of June, 1806; a chesnut in color, with- 
wit white ; 15 hands 3 inches high; of large 
none, but very muscular, and of noble pres- 
His sire was the imported horse Di- 
med (the sire also of Sir Archy, of Hamp- 
‘on, and other celebrated racers) out of A- 
nunda, by Grey Diomed, a son of Old Med- 
‘ey; her dam, by Old Cade, grandam by 
ol. Hickman's Independence, by Old Fear- 
aught, out of Dollyfine; Dollyfine by Old 
Silver Eye; great grandam by the imported 
horse Badger. 

At Washington in 1810, then four years 
id, Duroc was sold by the breeder to Bela 
jadger, Esq. of Bristol, Pennsylvania, for 
he sum of $2500, who disposed of Aim i: 
1813, to Townsend Cock, Esq. of Oyster- 
Bay, Long-Island, where he stood many 
‘ears, and was finally sold to Mr. Kelsey, 





ence. 


for the sum of $2000, in whose hands he di-|, 


dat Hyde Park, of a sudden illness, in the 
ear 1825, aged 19 years. 

We are thus particular in the history of 
‘luis horse, and in the detailed notices that 
low of him, by reason of his great success 
‘sa stallion, and from an erroneous opinion 
vlich has gone abroad, of his not having 
eeu thorough bred. 

To do ample justice, it is necessary to give 
‘\tracts from documents from under the 
aud of the breeder of Duroc, showing the 
crformances of Amanda, his dam, as well as 
» give a copy of her pedigree furnished by 
John Hoomes, Esq. of Virginia, at the time 
‘ selling her to Mr. Mosby, at Richmond, 
‘\aving been brought there for sale, on ac- 

unt of her breeder. 

Wade Mosby, Esq. states in his certifi- 

ite as follows, viz: Amanda was the finest 

uare T ever saw, and was so thought of by 
ost of my acquaintances, and J will state 
‘here, and how I got her. About the year 
18041 was at Richmond races, and on one 

{the days, Col. Hoomes offered her for 
vile as a full bred four year old mare, and 
“aid she was bred by a neighbor of his, and 








“ut by him for sale. TI purchased her for 
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$300, and took her home in the month of 
May ; and subsequently trained her with a 
number of my horses, and among them there 
were some good ones. The first time of hav- 
ing a brush, I was surprised to find her come 
in, hardin hand, a long distance ahead of 
them. Itherefore paid great attention to 
her, and in September following, took her 
to Powhattan Court-house, and. there ran 
her first race of a mile, against a remarkably 
fast horse for that distance, in which she won 
$400 ; having come out more than one hun- 
dred yards ahead. From thence I took her 
to Broadrock, where I met the full strength 
of Virginia: Col. Tayloe, Col. Hoomes, 
Wilkes, Selden, Ball and some others. 

The field, the four mile day, was seven; 
considered the best racers in the state at that 
time. This she won in two heats; throwing 
all behind the distance pole, saving Colonel 
Hoomes’s fine horse, Whiskey. After the 
race, Col. Tayloe offered me for her, his 
full bred mare Desdemona and $1500 in mon. 
ey, which I refused. Inthis race, Amanda 
injured her feet ; notwithstanding, I ran her 
the same season at Fredericksburg on a hard 
course, when finding her failing from lame- 
ness, although running ahead for two miles, 
I drew her from the contest. 

Her next race was at Richmond, where she 
contended against Col. Tayloe’s horse Top 
Gallant, and Col. Selden’s Lavina. The 
conditions were, that I should pay double 
entrance, and bet $500 dollars that Lavina 
would not beat her. On these terms I en- 
tered her, although thought by me to be out 
of order. She was beaten by T'op Gallant, 
but beat Lavina and won the bet. 

A stakes was then made up of five sub- 
scribers: Col. Hoomes’ Peace Maker, Col. 
Tayloe’s Top Gallant, Col. Selden’s Lavé- 
na, Maj. Ball's Florizel, and my mare Aman- 
da; $600 entrance—half forfeit: Colonel 
Hoomes paid forfeit, the others started. A- 
‘manda was pronounced lame before starting. 
The race was won by Florizel; Amanda 
second, the other horses distanced. In this 
race, in the last half mile, Amanda started a 
sinew ; was taken out of training, and the 
next spring put to Diomed, and on the 4th 
of June 1806, brought Duroc, one of the 
‘biggest boned colts, and finest of the get, of 
that horse. 

I then put the mare tothe imported horse 
Knowsley, and when within a few days of 
foaling, she was kicked by a horse, which 
caused her death. Thus I lost the finest 
mare I ever owned. 

The foregoing extract, from the hand of 
Mr. Mosby shows Amanda to have been a 
first rate racer; and it now only remains to 
give a copy of the certificate of the blood of 
Amanda, to do away the wrong impression 











before alluded to 


NUMBER 23. 


Pepiorree. I hereby certify that Aman- 
da was got by Grey Diomed; Grey Diomed 
by Old Medley; her dam by Old Cade ;— 
grandam by Col. Hickman’s Independence . 
Independence by Old Fearnaught, out o{ 
Dolly Fine ; Dolly Fine by Old Silver Eye ; 
great grandam by the imported horse Badg- 
er. A copy from the breeder’s certificate. 

(Signed,) Joun Hoomes. 

From the known respectability of the a- 
bove named gentleman, all doubts must van- 
ish touching the blood of Duroc ; and it on- 
ly remains t® show his performances, and 
how much he-has contributed to the improve- 
ment of our stock of horses. 

Duroc ran several races in Virginia, of 
which we have but an imperfect account, 
except one of four mile heats, against Sir 
Alfred and two other horses—one of them 
Col. W. R. Johnson’s mare Maria, by Bay 
Yankee. The two first were dead heats be- 
tween Duroc and.Sir Alfred. Sir Alfred 
won the third heat, when Duroc was drawn 
and the race was won by Maria; she win- 
ning the fourth and fifth heats—making a 
race of twenty miles. 

The fall of his being four years old, Mr. 
Badger trained Duroc, and ran him the four 
mile heat over the Fairview course, against 
Mr. Bond’s far famed horse Hampton, whom 
he beat. This race was allowed to have 
been the greatest ever run in Pennsylvania 
up to the date of it; having been run in sev- 
en minutes and fifty-three seconds. 

In a subsequent race with Hampton, Du- 
roc bolted and lost the purse. 

Inthe spring of 1813 he covered fifty 
mares, and in the following autumn was 
trained and run the four mile heats over the 
New Market course, beating easily Mr. 
Bush’s horse Pegassus, and Mr. Cot’s horse 
Volunteer. 

The next season he ran against Mr. Van 
Ranst’s horse Defiance, and lost the race by 
bolting. The running was very severe, and 
it was though that Duroc would have won, 
but for the vicious habit he had got into, 
having been ridden by a boy that could not 
manage him, which caused him to bolt at bis 
will, without apparent cause. He never 
started afterwards. 

Thus it will be seen Duroc was a first rate 
runner; and we have only toname some of 
his descendants, to prove him to have been 
one of the most valuable foal getters of his 
day. 

The first on the list is the Ameriean E- 
clipse ; who is no doubt, of all the horses our 
country has to boast, one of the best, as uni- 
ting more valuable properties than any other 
horse as regards symmetry of form, speed- 
bottom and all the essentials required in this 
animal. At the same time, his stock is only 
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ginian; nevertheless, Eclipse has covered] and giving their wings a rapid motion, ma- |jand after the season for fruit is past, of re 
hut few really good blood mares. king a steady buzzing noise. This may be || moving them to their gardens, and trying the 
Duroc was the sire also of Romp, a very); considered as an indication of their satisfac- jieffect of cultivation. The English aya 
fleetrunner; of Cock of the Rock, a good tion and the success of the operation. Some || Scotch gardeners, are constantly coming out 
four mile horse; of Wildair, Mountaineer,'|| consider mid-day, the most favorable time || with new varieties, and we like silly Jona. 
ees of Hotspur,) and Prospect, who is also for doing this ; others again, prefer the eve- than’s are paying them round sums for thei; 
a good four mile horse ; of Splendid ; Mar- ning—but either will answer, and the troub- pains ; living at the same time in the Natur 
shal Duroc, a very fleet horse, and of good |jle attending is not greater than that of hiving || al region of this fruit; where nature produ. 
bottom; Trouble, a first rate racer at any |jthem when the swarms are allowed to come 
distance; Sir Lovell, Bleecher, and Welling-|;out in the common manner, and the danger |/thousands of varieties are plucked in the 
ton; and a vast many other noted Stallions||of having them go off, is avoided. Another |i fields; which, when taken into the garden: 
and blood mares. very great advantage of this method is, the |i and cultivated, would perbajps be equal ’ 
young swarms commence working early: |\those for which we pay foreigners one dolla: 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES: ||by which they are more certain of laying up |each. We ought to begin to think that 4 
Most people are fond of honey, and many || sufficient food for winter. Where the com- |merica is capable of producing one thing in 
are also fond of bestowing upon Bees those||mon shaped hives are to be continued, we ||perfection, even if it isas humble as a stra * 
cases which seem necessary to render them|| would recommend to those who are keeping berry. 
the most profitable. One of the most trouble-|'bees, to try one or two swarms as above, ON WEEDING YOUNG CROPS, 
some parts of the management of these re-| which will give them more satisfactory ev-|} ‘To keep off the sun and bugs from our 
publicans, is the time when, from an over-) idence, either for or against the practice, “ag 
population, like the New-England States, ||than all that ean be written on the subject-}L. who on seeing a parcel of weeds standine 
they see fit to emigrate or swarm, as the|/The present price of bees in this section of|/in our garden, interrogated us why ee 
time which they select for this, is not always country, we believe to be about five dollars}/ were left. We noticed the muscles Of hie 
the most convenient for the farmer to attend |! for a good hive in the spring; such as will }\face were a little disturbed, but n othing ties 
to them. Now it 1s with this, as with other give on an average, two swarms during the|jpassed onthe subject. Yesterday as we se! 
business of agriculture ; it should be done n!isummer. This, after deducting for the|/chatting on various subjects, he took u 
proper season, and when it will best suit the|| trouble of the taking care of them, is a great|| Cobbet’s Gardener, and began ver accident. 
convenience of the superintendant. As to profit. Each hive of bees that are in good |/ally reading his observations age ; 
the prosperity of the bees, it is altogether in- || condition in the spring, will make enough }Now there has always appeared to us ae 
different whether they fix upon the time of honey over their own wants, to pay well for|/such a love of quackery in every thing with 
emigration or whether the husbandman does; ||taking care of them, and leaving a profit of||this man, that many of his enmahaaatien 
so that he uses judgment in the matter. If} two hundred per cent. Now if this can be}been underrated by us. Notwithstanding 
he finds in the month of May or June that/realized, what better business can a farmer ||he has written many very excellent things, 


any of his hives are over-stocked with bees, askfor? Surely we have a land ‘flowing || both in politics and horticulture. Our neigh: 
he should remove them into another, which, |' with milk and honey.” bos L. read as follows: 


if repeated as often as the old hive becomes 
over-stocked will prevent their swarming at 
all. Swarms separated from the parent 
hive in this way, do equally as well as when 
left to fly out and separate themselves, be- 
side mucb time and loss of honey is saved ; 
eecaias Win ace swenei, 06 och alk wt al. should be frequently and plentifully watered. || Marshall had not read Tull; if he had, he 

As the roots of the plant run near the top|/never would have written this very erroneous 
of the ground, they are soon affected by|\sentence. Itis the root of the weed that 
| drought, which should be carefully guarded |\does the mischief. Let there be a rod of 
against. Atthe time of ripening, if the |iground, set even with small weeds, and anoth 
ground is not covered, the dirt is dashed up |jer rod kept weeded. Let them adjoin each 
jon the fruit which materially injures it for|jother. Go after fifteen or twenty days of 
ithe table ; as by washing them to free them/|idry weather, and examine the two; when 
from it, the flavor is injured. The practice ||you will find the weedless ground moist aud 
\formerly, was to spread straw amongst them fresh; while the other is dry as dust, toa 
, | which had the effect of keeping down the}! foot in depth : the root of the weed sucks up 
hive; when a sufficient number has collect-|| weeds, the earth cool and moist, and pre- every particle of moisture. What pretty 
ed in the new hive for a swarm, take it off|| venting the dirt being spattered upon them |things they are then, to keep et 
and set it upon the bench, and return the old||by rain or moisture. It was from the com.||cool.” . arta 
one to its farmer position. In doing this to|\mon practice of using straw amongst them, 
insure success, it is necessary that one of the \|chat they derived the name of strawberry, ||bers and found that the weeds had not shel- 
queens should accompany the new swarm, |\If the cultivation of this fruit was more at-l|tered them from the bugs; but that they 
which may be known in the course of a day |/tended to and understood, we think it would }were actually eaten more dias those that 
or two; for if they have no queen, they will||be held in higher estimation. It thrives well|| were weeded, besides they were not as large: 
nat stay in the new hive, but will return to|lin gardens in this section, although it is not!| We have frequently asked farmers when we 
the old one ; but if they have a queen, some |]found very abundantly in the fields. Wellhaveseen their cornfields full of weeds, why 
of the bees may be seen in the course of|/earnestly recommend to our readers, to try||they did not hoe their corn? and they have 
wwenty-four hours,standing near the entrance ||the experiment of raising new varieties from|| answered, ‘ because the ground is too dry.” 
vata the hive, amusing themselves by raising }|seeds; also of marking those wild vines||It will be found that Cobbet’s theory in this 
tneir bodies to the full length of their legs, || which produce large and well flavored trait, respect is correct. The dryer the ground, 
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“J cannot help observing here, upon an 
STRAWBERRIES. observation of Mr. Marshall: as to weed- 


This fruit is fast approaching maturity, [ines says “~ “though seedling trees must 
J andis highly valued by most people. In order not be smothered, yet some small weeds may 


be suffered to grow in summer, as they hel) 
to insure a good crop, the ground about thein |i to shade the A need and to keep the ireues 
should be kept free from weeds, loose and|}cool.” 





but live upon the honey produced by the 
old and more industrious part of communi- 
ty, and the quicker they are taken off after 
their nuinber is sufficient to form a well reg- 
ulated republic, the better. 

For doing this let the old hive be turned 
bottom upwards, and the new hive set upon 
it; strike lightly upon the lower hive, and 
many of the bees will ascend into the upper 


After he was gone, we went to our cucums 
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che oftener it should be stirred, even where it 
is clear from weeds. If your corn is wilting 
with the drought, hoe it; if your cabbages 
droop, hoe them ; if the bugs eat your mel- 
ions or cucumbers, hoe and mantre them ; 
‘he more rapid their growth, the less will 
they be attacked with the bugs. A rusty hoe 
.n June, is the sign of a bad farmer. 





DROOPING FLOWERS. 
Mrs. M. of the Arcade, informed us a 


few days since that she had tried the experi- 
ment of putting hot water into her flower 
pots to resuscitate the drooping flowers— 
which succeeded beyond her most sanguine. 
expectations; and that flowers which had} 
become wilted, revived and were quite fresh) 
for twenty-four hours after. This is well! 
worth the attention of the ladies, as to ar-| 

} 





range a flower pot with taste, requires some. 
hittle time; and ifby the application of hot 

water, their beauty can be continued for one) 
or two days in addition to their usual time) 
of duration, it is quite desirable. Few peo- 
ple but what are fond of the exhibition of 
flowers, either for the decoration of a room 
or table, andthe luxury is a cheap and harm. 
‘ess one ; one which is calculated to call forth 
reflections the most exalted, pleasing and, 
justructive, when we meditate upon the pow- 
er and goodness of Him who made them 
such. 





JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

It is high time the farmers of old Genesee 
were up and doing, or else those of Jefferson |} 
County will carry off the prize. Although! 
ve have aclimate more favorable to the 
zrowth of wheat and fruit, yet they have soil, 
and climate calculated fer the growth of, 
xrass, and they are making a good use of the 
blessings which they enjoy. In consequence 
of the spirit and enterprise of her citizens, 
this county has kept up her agricultural soci- 
ety, and continued to improve their stock of 
horses and cattle to that degree, that they 
are becoming justly celebrated for their 
oreeds of fine animals. We find by the fol- 
lowing notice, that they are determined to 
seep pace with the improvements of the day, 
and have purchased one of the first blonded| 
horses, Which has been imported into our| 
country : 

Noted Horse.—-We understand that aj 
number of gentlemen of Watertown, Jeffer- 
son county, have purchased the noted horse 
Roman, which was sent to this country by 
the famous banker in London, Samuel Will- 
iams, Esq. who purchased him from the 
Marl of Warwick at an enormous expense. 
This horse is the sire of the young horse Ro- 
nan which took the purse at Poughkeepsie, 
onthe 24th ult., beating 6 other horses. 

Inthe New-England Farmer of Juue 
iSth, 1830, we find the following notice of 
‘he above named horse : | 


Roman was purchased in England of the 
Parl of Warwick, and his pedigree has been’ 
‘vaced in the New-Market Stud-book from, 
Childers, the swiftest horse that ever ran o- 
ver the New-Market course, throughout gen- | 
“tations of the highest bred horses mares rand! 











in England, without a single cross of inferi- 
or blood. At four years old he won five, 
and at five years old he won four prizes, and 
has since beat some of the fleetest horses in 
England, over the most celebrated courses. 


His color is bright bay; black legs, mane 
and tail; walks and trots well; is very good 
tempered; high-spirited and active; 15 4 
hands high, and is considered by judges, as} 
handsome and well formed a horse, as can 
be found in the country. 

Such a horse is an acquisition to the farm- 
ing interest of any section of country, and 
will undoubtedly prove so in this instance, | 
to the agriculturists of Jefferson county. 





MANUFACTURES. 
The number of Paper Mills in the State of 


New-York, including several new ones going 


into operation this summer, is 60 
Cotten Manufactories, 88 
Woollen do. 208 
Ton do. 202 
Other incorporated Manufacturing 


Companies 209 
Estimated value of Manufactured 

Cotton Goods, $3,000,000 
Woollen Goods, (not including 

wovlens made in families, or custom 

work at Fulling Mills.) 3,000,000 
The value of Iron, drawn into 

bars, rolled, or in sheets,estimated at 4,000,000 


The Value of Paper made in the 
State, is 500,000 
Wool and Fur Hats, finished in 


this State, 3,000,000 
Boots and Shoes, excec€s 5,000,000 
Manufactured Leather, 3,000,000 


Tie Eastern States and N. Jersey, furnish 
a large quantity of paper, of the finest kinds, 
for the market in New-York. In the article 
of Boots and Shoes, the Yankees and Jersey. 
men compete very successfully with the man- 
ufactories of this state; but their split leather 
efforts are not very highly esteemed, Io mak- 
ing leather, this state goes far ahead of any 
other state in the union. In the county of 
Greene, alone, are above 30 tanneries, and 
their operations require a Bank, which is just 
about to be opened. } 

Of the Woollen Manufactorie:,the Glenham 
Company, is one of the most extensive in this 
state; it “‘is situated on the Matteawan 
stream, two miles below the village of Fish- 
kill, and three miles from the laading, on the 
main road leading from the village to the 
landing. They employ a capital of $150,000 
and manufacture exclusively broadcloths from 
$3 to $10 per yard. This manufactory is un- 
rivalled in the United States for the excel 
lence of its cloths—tbheir exhibition at the 
last October fair in the city of New-York, was 
of the most superior description; they took 
the first premium for black and blue cloths, 
which were pronounced by the judges to be} 
equal to the best ever imported from Europe ; 
|| they were sold at $i2per yard The factory 
is of stone and brick, three stories, 150 feet 
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pounds of fleece wool into 900 yards of broad- 
cloth per week. Their village contains 20 
tenements. They employ 180 men, women 
and children, aud have a sebool and church 
ia the neighborhood. No spirituous liquors 
are allowed to be sold at the store or on the 
premises. The factory is managed by Mr. A. 
L. Ulrich, under the general direction of Mr. 
P. H. Schenck in New-York, the largest pro- 
prietor. Such establishments are of immense 
importance to the country, and creditable to 
the enterprising owners. P.H. Schenck & 
Co. No. 123 Maiden lane, N. York. agents” 

The **Matteawan Company” is situated near 
the ahove. Capital employed $150 000, vest- 
ed in buildings and the prosecution of their 
business, which consists principally of manu- 
facturing various kinds of cotton goods, ma- 
chinery for various factories, mill-gearing, 
iron castings generally, including sad and hat- 
ters’ irons on an extensive scale; about two 
hundred bande are employed in all parts af 
this extensive establishment. There are about 
30 uwelling houses in the village—no ardent 
spirits are drank there. Peter H. Schenck, 
is also agent for this company. 

In Jefferson county is one of the most 
splendid cotton factories inthe Union. It is 
situated in the river at Watertown, 250 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, four stories high, and built 
of stone ; it is calculated for 10,000 spindles 
The water power driving the machinery 0; 
this factory, is carried under the building, 
lengthwise through the centre, and the wheels 
and gearing completely protected from frost, 
There is another factory in Watertown, for 
cotton and. woollen, 1440 spindles, and one 
for cotton at Browaville, 1500 spindles. 





TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS. 
It is well known that it can be of but little 
profit to us, to exchange indiscriminately 
with the country newspaper publishers; as 
those papers have hardly an original article 
calculated for our use, year in and year out. 
We however have exchanged liberally, look- 
ing occasionally for a favorable notice of our 
humble exertions in raising the character ot 
husbandry and domestic economy. We 
have here to acknowledge that many have 


noticed us, and doubtless beyond our deserts. 


But there are some publishers which copy 
weekly from our sheet, and who do not give 
us the proper credit ; and in some instances, 
they copy several articles and only credi 
for one. We only ask justice to be done us. 
If it should be hereafter withheld we shal! 
withhold the Farmer, 





June. FLOBAL CALENDAR, 

7th, Roses, Lillies, Pinks and Grapes, are now in 
flower, in the gardens; and in the woods, the 
Chesnut (Castanea, vesca-emericana) is nov 
coming into flower, the catkins being out thei? 
full length. 

Early Strawberries begin to ripen their fruit. 
This day Green Peas, Potatoes of full size, agi’ 
Cabbage heads were offered for sale in oar mar- 
ket. 
Some very fine Strawberries, raised by Mr 


Lancassel, Brighton, were yesterday to be seen 








by 42. They are manufacturing about 2200 


at the Arcade House, kept by Mr. Mathier 
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CULTURE OF THE VINE. | 
Coucluded from page 173. , 

You and I used to discuss the subject of 
the rise of sap in plants. I should like to 
refer to it minutely, as it is so connected with 
the above remarks. I have of late gathered 
some new hints from one of our intelligent 
savans, and in the course of a year I may 
have occasion to speak more fully on this 
topie: meantime I must continue my re- 
marks on grapes. i 

I think it far better to manure vines In the 
autumn, as the rains wash the fertilizing | 
principle to a depth ona line with the roots, | 
—where it lies inactive until the return of| 
spring. As soonas there is sufficient warmth 
to enable the sap to rise, the spongelets at 
the roots are excited to action, and can re-| 
ceive the decomposed particles which the 
gases now forward to them. If manure is 
applied in the spring—and I am speaking of 
partially rotted manure—the gases, which at 
this stage of the decomposition are very ac- 
tive, carry off the volatile particles before 
they can reach the roots. All perennial 
plants should be manured in the fall. The 
ground intended for all plants with roots 
running deep in the ground, should likewise 
be manured in the autumn, and those with 
roots near the top, should be manured in the 
spring. But let me go on to speak of grapes. 

However perfect our system of cultivating 
the vine may be, it is of no avail, unless we 
can conquer the two great evils to which it 
is subject, namely, the mildew and the vine- 
fretter. I donot know which is most des- 
tructive to the crop. The former has an! 
immediate effect on the bunches of grapes, 
and the latter on the leaves, which, of course, 
ultimately affects the grapes; for, as it is' 
well known, that the leaves are the respira-| 
tory organs of a plant, it must be presumed | 
that whatever injures them, will have an ef-| 
fect on the plant itself. As to the mildew,}| 
which is a fungus arising from the union of, 
the rejected secretions of berry and atmos-/ 
pheric depositions, it is undoubtedly owing| 
io the sudden changes in the weather, that) 
it is so destructive; there is no way of pre-|| 
venting the disease, but by guarding against 
these changes; such as shading the plants 
during the hottest part of the day, and cov- | 
éring them at night, if it be unusually cold. | 
The eirculation of sap in the vine, owing, to 
its organic structure,and to the great increase | 
and deep sinking of its roots, is very rapid ; | 
and in the spring of the year particularly so| 
—of course, the perspiration must be in great| 
abundance. If this be suddenly checked, as) 
is the case in cold nights, after very hot days, | 
or, in fact, after a succession of cold days, | 
at the period when the berries are formed, 
the pores are closed, and never after recover || 
sufficient tone to be enabled to eject the se- || 
sretions, or to sleugh off the unwholesome) 
lepositions of the atmosphere. What this, 
mildew is I cannot say. Ihave not been 
ible to dissolve it, either in acids or alkalies. | 
When it first appears, it lies like white frost} 
on the berries ; but after a day or two, it be-| 
comes a toughly connected film, inclining to)! 
brown asthe season advances. It is not the 
berries alone which are affected by the ob-! 
struction; the branches and stems likewise 
dwindle, and look diseased ; they are freck-| 
fed in irregular spots, and become stinted in: 
fength and size. 
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shape, It multiplies very fast, and is not 


affected by heat, cold, drought, or rain. I} 


have not yet been able to find out where it 
deposits its eggs: as soon asI do,I will make 
some attempts to destroy them. One would 
think that it could not be in the power of 
such insignificant insects to injure the health 
of a large plant; but that this is the case, we 
have only to look-at the shrivelled appear- 
ance of the leaves. These insects are nev- 
er seen on the upper surface of the leaves, 
nor do they rest for more than a second on 
the under part. The very moment we touch 
the leaf, they jump off either to another leaf 
or on the ground. The male is larger than 
the female, and is different in colour and 
marks, having horizontal stripes on its back, 
and being of a pale green colour. In two 
weeks from the time they commence their 
operations on the leaves, the healthy, lively, 
appearance of the plant is gone; the bunch- 
es of grapes hang flaccid and lifeless from 
the stem, and the berries have no flavour.— 
I have not yet ascertained whether the curcu- 
lio, another insect, of the beetle tribe, punc- 
tures the berries of the grape; but I know 
that they injure the leaves quite as much as 
the vine fretters do. These curculios, (or 
curculiones) commence their work of des- 
truction about a month earlier than the vine- 
fretter ; and this year, but for my vigilance, 
they would not have left any part of the leaf 
untouched. I found that each leaf hada 
number of round holes in it, about the sige 
of a very small pea, and I concluded for sev- 
eral days, that the leaf-bee had made the per- 
forations; but independently of the fact, 
that the leaf-bee cuts a semi-circular piece 
from the edge of the leaf,on closer inspection 
I saw that a much smaller insect was at work. 
The curculio which I detected on this grape- 
leaf, is different both from the one which 
stings the pea, and the one that stings fruit. 
It is however more nearly resembling the 
pea-bug, or rather pea-curculio, having no 
proboscis. The curculio which commits 
such ravages on fruit, has a long proboscis 
rising immediately from the thorax, with 2 
feelers originating at the extremity of the 
proboscis, and which, in a state of rest, lie 
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back. The one which stings the fruit js o; 
a uniform dusky gray black, having, as be. 
fore observed, a long proboscis with feele;. 
at the extremity ; whereas the feelers of th. 
eurculio which perforates the grape-leaf, & 
that which inhabits the pea, proceed from th, 
thorax. 

Although these insects are known in En. 
rope, yet no regular notice has been take, 
of them. Dela Quintinye, one of the ablex 
of our horticulturists, and head gardener t 
Louis 14th, speaks of preferring some king: 
of plums to others, ** because they were Jes. 
liable to be stung by the insect,” but he ney 
er describes the insect itself. I suspect thy: 
they are not so destructive either in Franc, 
or England as they are in this country. Thy 
very instant that we approach the vine 
tree, these little creatures drop off as if the, 
were dead, and as they make their legs (six 
in number) lie close to their body, it is ver; 
difficult to find them on the ground. J), 
fact, if we do not see them fall, we may look 
for them in vain. 

I observed that vines of two and thre 
years of age, bore the last hard winter bette; 
than either older or younger ones. In fact, 
those that were set out the vear before, al 
perished, and the older ones died down te 
the roots. Even those vines which were bu. 
ried deep and were well protected from fros: 
by means of salt hay and manure, fared no 
better than the rest, for although the vines 
did not die down to the ground, yet the 
young wood shot out very feebly from th: 
eyes, and bore no grapes. On the three yea: 
old vines, however, I had several fine buncl: 
es, and what was very remarkable, some o: 
them wore the white Frontignac, a very de 
licate grape—and withcut doubt the fines: 
grape in the world. 

Mr. ‘Thorn had the charge of my farm fo: 
the last year, being connected with the for- 
mer owner. He took great pains with mj 


plants, he was able to tell me their names, o! 
which he kept a list. He has ahearty con- 
tempt for the native grapes, and thinks that 
no culture will improve their goodness, altho’ 
it may increase their size. He pointed ou 





close to it. ‘These insects are scarcely the||to me the common fox-grape, in a hedge, 


third of an inch long; they are of an oval 
shape, having wings which enable them to 
fly from vine to vine, while those that des- 


loaded with fine purple grapes; from which, 
several years ago, he took a cutting. He 
planted this cutting against a south wall, in 





troy the fruit are capable of flying from tree || a very rich, sandy loam, where it grew luxu- 


to tree. 


|riantly; the third year it bore immensely 


I said that I did not know whether they in-|| large berries—twice the size of those of the 


jured the berries of the grape; this doubt a- 
rises from the circumstance of my having 
but very few grapes this summer, the cold 
was so intense the last winter that nearly all 
the grape-vines in my neighborhood were 


,one on an Isabella. 


}parent vine. From this cultivated vine he 
‘took three slips—one he grafted on a red 
Hamburgh—one on a white Chasselas, ané 
The grafts, he says, 
took finely, and he expected great results, 








frozen at the roots. Of course, not many 


for he was at that time ignorant of the fact, 


grapes could be expected this season, as the||that the stem of the vine did not impart an} 


whole growth of the vine has proceeded im-| 


of its own peculiar nature and character t 


mediately from the roots. The cold, which|/ the graft. 


was so severe upon the vine itself, did not | 


The fox-grape grafted on the red Ham 


injure or decrease the number of insects, for! burgh, grew ten feet the first summer ; tl) 
never have they been seen in such numbers.! one on the Chasselas dwindled and died he: 

Both Dr. Bently and young Haywood say || fore the summer was over ; the one on thie 
that they have never seen a curculio on a/ Isabella grew twenty-one feet! ‘The secon 
grape-leaf before, and they both agree like-|' year they both bore grapes. Theone graft 
wise in asserting that the pea-bug, and the!’ed on the red Hamburgh had a few sinal! 
curculio which perforates the grape-leaf, are |, bunches, with large berries ; the one grafted 


the saine insect. 


They certainly resemble | 
each other very much; the greatest differ-| 





‘The vine-fretter is a very small insect, not 
targer than the seed of Madeira lettuce,—! 
which it somewhat résembles in color and! 


ence is in colour and marks—The pea-bug 


On the Isabella had a dozen fine full bunch 


‘es, with berries the size of the original wild 
;grape, but neither of them had lost any © 


is generally one shade of colour—a dusky the fox taste, or the tough astringent pulp. 


gray black, whereas the other is of a dusky 
brown black, with brown spots across the 


| It has been several times proposed to gra!’ 
‘fine imported grapes on native stocks. 





grape vines, and having furnished all the 
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y persons have tried the plan, but have rea- 
‘sed no benefit. The common fox-grape, 
nardy as it is, imparts none of its hardiness 
‘9 the foreign grape which is grafted on it. 
If it be a black Hamburgh, or a Malaga 
rrape, the mildew and red rot will attack it 
Suite as soon, and as unresistingly, as if it 
srew on its own stock. This proves, be- 

ond a doubt, that the sap-vessels transmit 
‘be sap to the different parts of a plant, in 
proportion as the parts are adapted to receive 
"If a white Frontignac be engrafted on 
1 commen fox-grape, the roots do not sepa- 
rate the aliment which is presented to them, 
so as to suit the nature and wants of the two 
kinds of grapes. The nutriment rises with 
‘he sap, and each part of the different 
arapes abstracts from the rising fluid such 


portion of it as is adapted to its use. It is | 


therefore in the organic structure of the 
plant that we must look for the cause of the 
phenomenon. Bass 

We are told that after submitting any sec- 
‘ion of a plant to the different chymical anal- 
yses, every part of it can be reduced or al- 
‘ered, or made to disappear, excepting that 
portion which is called fibrine, which, when 
ill the other parts have been abstracted, is 
the residum. It is perhaps owing to the pe- 
culiarity of this fibrine that the difference 
n plants is so perceptible ; and that although 


which he says is the kind most approved of||neighborhood of weeds so badly, and espe- 
in parts of Chester County, Pa. A stick 6/\cially while it is young. If the hand hoes 
feet long and from 20 to 36 inches in diame-|/ are applied in time and often enough,the ex 

ter is to be bored through with a five inch/| pense will not be great; but if, through sa- 
hole ; then by placing blocks in each end,| ving, you defer it till they are gotten muct 

find the centre of each hole, and describe a/||ahead, the crop will either be lost, or the ex- 
circle on each end of the stick, as large as||pense of clearing enormous. 

it will admit, from which dress it round and KILL CATERPILLARS. 

smooth, and then with across cut saw it in|} It is strange that the owners of orchards 
two, which gives you two pieces of 3 feet|/should permit caterpillars to overrun their 
each in length; next prepare a good piece|/fruit trees, when a little time and attentiou 
of wood ior an axis, dressed rouna, and one might rid them of the nuisance. A rag 
fourth of an inch less than the hole bored,|| fastened to the end of a long light pole, 
and long enough to run through both pieces) well wet with strong soap suds, and applied 
and secure in the frame with a tenon of two||to the nest is an approved, cheap and effi- 
by four and three fourth inches on each end;|/cient remedy. Care should be taken to at 

on one end is to be left a shoulder, inside of|\tack the insects when they are in their nests 

the tenon, and on the other a piece of board|| either morning, evening, or in cloudy wea 

as a washer to keep the roller clear of the|/ther. 

frame in working. The frame consists of YOUNG FRUIT TREES. 

two pieces before and two behind, and onc|; Sir John Sinclair observes in the Code ot 
on each side; into the latter of which is put|| Agriculture, ‘It cannot be too strongly in- 
‘the axis after having the two parts of the||culcated that to permit young fruit trees to 
roller and the washer put on. A tongue is|\bear fruit too early, is to do essential injury 
secured to the two front pieces of the frame/|to their future fruitfulness and duration.”’—- 
with stay chains to prevent strain in turning, || The fruit should, at least on young trees, be 
and a sheath and rings for breast chains onj||thinned by plucking it carefully by hand, til! 
the end, and a pin hole at the proper place||there is no more left than will be sufficient 
for a double tree, but where oxen are used,||to serve asa sample of the product of the 
nothing but two pins near the end of the||tree, and show whether it would be desira- 
tongue 1s necessary ; and no iron is used in||ble to engraft it. 








1 very intimate connection may take place} the construetion, except the stay chains and} DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS. 


between two plants by means of budding or 
srafting,yet no further union can occur than 
what is seen in the regular continuity of sap 
vessels. 'The bud which we insert, howev- 
er, only adheres by a glutinous ligament, 
vhich unites the under part of the bark of 
the bud, to the wood of the limb in which it 
is inserted. 


sheath. A box for giving it additional}| In the progress of preparing tobacco fo: 
weight, or for gathering stones, may be pla-|jase, a liquid is finally expressed from it, 
ced either over the top, or, as is often done,|| which is very cheap, and highly destructive 
to lengthen the tongue, on the hind part of||to animal life. This mixed with from three 
the frame. The advantage of having the||to five parts of water, is found to be an ef- 
roller in two pieces is, that it turns easier,||fectual remedy for the aphis, caterpillars, 
and without aragging the ground, as in a|/and other insects of every description. 
short turn the pieces move in opposite direc- TAR FOR SHEEP. 


But a crowd of matter rushes upon me at} uons. We have been assured by a gentleman,who 


mee, and you arein danger of having a 
long treatise on the physiology of plants be- 
fore you are ready to hearit. I must there- 
fore, for the present, turn to the practical 
partof my subject, and tell you that if you 


it is said to work admirably.—My friend ||kept a large flock of sheep, that, during the 
tola me that in cash laid out, bis roller costs||season of grazing he gives his sheep tar at 
$3: the stuff he had of his own and took||the rate of a gill a day for every twenty 
no account of hauling it. He had a car-||sheep. He puts the tar in troughs, sprin- 
penter one and a half days, whom he assis- kles a little fine salt over it, and the sheep 





et a good cutting of two feet length in the 
vlace where you intend that a grape shall} 
rrow, it will take root and thrive better, and} 
sear sooner, than if you plant a single eye, 
even if you put a rooted yearling there. 
A good cutting is that which is taken from 
‘he vine nearest tothe stem. It should in 
ill cases be two feet long, as the droughts 
f summer and the frosts of winter are very 
iard on rootless plants. ‘The branch of a 
very thrifty vine,which is three or four years 
ld, will often grow to the length of fifteen 





ted, and paid for aiso boring. If the fore-||consume it with eagerness. 
going description has not been already giv- SALT FOR CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
en, and you think it will be of any use, you}; All domestic animals, which subsist on 





may publish it. ;green and fresh food require salt. Itis rec- 
A PennsyLvania Supscriger. ||ommended to keep it under cover, in such « 

May 2, 1881. situation that cattle and sheep may have re- 
——— course toit at pleasure. Those cattle, how- 

Fro:n the New-England Farmer. ‘ever, which have not been accustomed to so 
FARMERB’S WORK FOR JUNE. _jjfree an use of salt should be brought to 
LUCERNE. \it by degrees. We have been informed by a 





We believe that the frequent complaints|| practical farmer that in giving salt to his 
of the failure of lucerne in this country |/cattle and sheep, he mixes it with anleached 


feet. LT have at this moment the branch of|)might be traced to the tenderness of the|| wood ashes. ‘To this composition his cattle 
‘red Muscadel, which is twenty feet long, young plants, and the soil becoming monop-||and sheep always have access. He thinks 
‘he growth of one year; and yet, healthy as |Olized by want of thorough culture the first||it increases the appetite and improves the 
‘he vine is from which I intend to cut this'|season. Yonng’s Calendar for June, says,{/health of the animals. 


branch, I shall not take more than two cut-| 
‘ngs from it, and those I shall get from the 
part which was attached tothe vine. All 


‘bove these are good for nothing, as the) 


‘ood does not come to sufficient maturity, | 
Mr. Thorn says that nursery men are not a-| 
vare of this circumstance, and therefore of- | 
‘lose a great many yearling grape vines 
‘) Consequence of Jaying down cuttings of! 
‘unpe wood.——Our Neighborhood. 


Settee 


From the New-England Farmer. 
ORM OF A ROLLER. | 

‘Mn. Fressenpes—Having lately seen two, 
‘more descriptions of Rollers in the Far-' 
‘ner, I will try to give you the description| 


“The lucerne drilled in the spring, will COPPERAS WATER FOR SEED CORN. 

now wantattendance. It will not be adyi-|| We have several times adverted to contra 
‘sable to horse hoe it the first year, because||dictory testimonies relative to the benefits of 
its great tenderness will not bear any acci-||a solution of copperas for soaking seed corn. 
dental evils that may arise in the operation,|| We recently conversed with an intelligent 
but the hand hoe should be kept diligently ||farmer, who assures us that he has used the 
at work; the land kept throughout this|/solution for several years and found it a per- 
month perfectly free from weeds, and the/|fect antidote against the wire-worm, or red- 
surface well broken by hoes, to prevent any||worm, an insect which attacks the seed corn 





J degree of binding. While the men are hoeing lunder ground before it vegetates,—T hat last 


they should never omit to stoop and pluck out||season, he planted a part of a field with 


such » eeds with their fingers as grow among} corn prepared with copperas water, but not 


the plants in the rows: this is highly neces-||having enough prepared to finish the piece, 
sary; for if they are left they will injure||a few rows were planted with corn, without 
the young lucerne much. Whoever culti-|/any preparation. Most of the latter was de 
vates the grass, must absolutely determine||stroyed by the wire-worm, but the prepared 








one E lately saw in Lancaster County,| 
‘\ atthe farm of a friend of mine, and! 





to spare no expense in the eradication of||corn wholly escaped. He says, however, 
weeds. There is no plant will bear the!!that the solution of copperas ts not a preser 
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vative against the cut-worm. ‘This last na- 
med insect is an ash colored worm, with a 
stripe almost black on its back, which eats 
off the stem of the young plants of cabba-| 
ges, cauliflowers, &c. as well as of corn,near 
the surface of the ground. This gentleman 
is of opinion that the solution of copperas 
is a perfect antidote against the wire-worm, 
but of no use against the cut-worm; and 
thus reconciles the apparent contradiction 
relative to the solution of copperas preserv- 
ing Corn agains} insects. 

DESTRDUCTION OF INSECTS. 

Forsyth says the leaves of walnut, steeped 
in boiling water, and that infusion mixed 
with lime water, soap suds, and urine, are 
found very efficacious for destroying slugs} 
and worms in the ground and insects on 
trees. 

TO PRESERVE INDIAN CORN AND POTATOES 
AGAINST THE GRUB WORM. 

The farmers of Rensselaer county, N. Y. 
say that ashes or quick lime ought always 
to be applied to the top of corn hills soon 
after planting, if it follow sward, to prevent 
grub larva from destroying it. The same 
applications will have a similar effect, if ap- 
plied to the top of potatoe hills; but neither 
unleached ashes nor lime in its quick or 
caustic state should in any case be allow- 
ed to come incontact either with the seed 
corn or with the young plants. 

SOILING 

Is aterm applied to the practice of cut- 
ting herbage crops green for feeding or fat- 
tening live stock. On all farms, under cor- 
rect management, a part of this crop is cut 
green, for the working horses, often for milk 
cows, and, in some instances, both for grow- 
ing and fattening cattle. There can be no 
doubt of the advantages of this practice, in 
cegard to horses and cows; but for young) 
and for fattening beasts, a sufficient nuinber 
of experiments are not known to have been 
‘yet made with any great degree of accura- 
cy. Young animals require exercise in the 
ypen air, and probably will not be found to! 
thrive so well in houses or fold-yards during! 
suminer, as in pastures; and though in ev- 
ery case there is a great saving of food, the}| 
long woody and comparatively naked stems 
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and invited to establish a silk Filature at 
Lowell, which he is willing to do as soon as 
cocoons are raised in this quarter in a suffi- 
cient degree to justify it. The general in- 
troduction of the culture of silk into New 
England would justly be considered an aus- 
picious era inthe agricultural prosperity of 
the coantry.—Jb. 
ON REAPING WHEAT. 

To the Edior of the Virginia Herald: 

Sirn—As the time of harvest is approach- 
ing, I address, through your paper, my bro- 
ther farmers, on the importance of allowing 
wheat intended for sowing, to be entirely 
ripe before reaping. Accident last year, 
and eye-sight this year, have convinced me 
of the propriety of this course. 

In the year 1829, having selected by hand 
some ears of Mexican wheat, and sowed it 
in the fall of the same year, it was forgotten 
last year, until my little son reminded me 
that it ought to be gathered. It was then 
from seven to ten days after my other wheat 
of the same kind had been cut.—This wheat 


was then gathered and deposited in a bag. || 


Last October, this wheat was seeded on the 
same day, in the same manner, and adjoin- 
ing to other Mexican wheat. No selection 
of land was made for it, as no experiment 
was intended, It has survivedthe fly, and 
the last severe winter, with little injury, but 
not more than one third of the adjoining 
wheat has been left alive. From its present 
appearance, it will produce, I believe, two 
thirds more than its adjacent neighbor. 


June 11, 183). 


es. We should be glad to obtain the flies 
for preservation ; and if they shall have pro- 
duced eggs a few would be very acceptable 
—American Farmer. 





THE POTATO, 

We are aware, that we have given our 
readers hitherto, several notices respecting 
the potato ; but, this being a root that ad. 
ministers so extensively to the wants of the 
poor, and to the comforts of the rich, we a 
vail ourselves of an extract from the Ad- 
dress of Bens. Franxuin Butter, Esq. 
to the Albany Institute, April 23d, 1880, fo; 
a more particular history of this esculent, 
than we have before seen : 


** As agriculture furnishes to all classes of 
society, the chief support of animal life,and 
is the principal basis of national wealth, it: 
improvement has ever been considered, by 
reflecting minds, an object of primary im- 
portance. Having no practical knowledge 
‘of the art, I shall not enter into details ; bur 
[ will venture to say, that there is, in many 
parts of the state, great room for improve- 
ment, if not in the mode of cultivation, at 
least in the quality of the articles produced 
On this latter point, those who have no 
knowledge of husbandry, may yet be per- 
mitted to express an opinion. To illustrate 
what is intended by these remarks, and ar 
the same time to avoid prolixity, a single ar. 
ticle has been selected—it shall be an hum- 





Can the keeping in the bag be the cause! 
of this superiority? I believe not, because | 


in several previous years, seed wheat has 
been kept by me in bags, and no similar re- 
sult has taken place; my inference thence, 
is, that this difference must be owing to the 
entire ripeness of the seed. Should any 
reader of this communication have doubts 
on this subject, it would give me great plea- 
sure to show them the growing wheat, which 


ble one—-THE POTATO. 


The value of this vegetable as an article 
| of food, not only for man, but for various 
|;domestic animals, is well understood. It 
must also be weil known, that there are ma- 
| ny varieties, differing greatly in flavor, in 
nutrition, and in healthfulness. Indeed, 
there is no article of food in which diversi 
ities of this sort exist to so great a degree; 
‘'as will readily be admitted by those who 








will convince, I should think, the most scep-j have compared the kidney or pink-eye, (va 


tical. 
V From my twenty-four years experience as 
a farmer, I am also satisfied, that the smut 


is mainly attributable to unripe seed wheat. 


irieties recently introduced) with the strong, 
‘clammy, and indigestible roots, formerly 
|| grown in such abundance in this vicinity.— 
l I do not know how it may be in other parts 


af the plants, with leaves more or less with-||My seed wheat has been always riper than||of the state, but I am persuaded that in this 


ered, are perhaps not so valuable in the pro-|jthatof my neighbours, and during that pe-||city, four-fifths of the potatoes that are 
duction of beef or fattening stock as a much||riod,I have never seen but six smutted heads | brought to market are of the old varieties. 
smaller weight of herbage taken in by pas-||in my own crops. Ina conversation with 





turage. Milch cows, however, are so impa- 


ithe late Mr. Isaac Williams, he confirmed 


'|Here then is a subject for improvement 
ene too of great importance. Probably 


tient of heat and insects, that this way of|/ my opinion, by stating to me the same prac-||three-fourths of our population use the po- 
(eeding them at least for part of the day, in|| tice of one of his nearest neighbors, attend- 


warin weather, ought to be more generally! 
. ; . ' 
adopted; and the convenience of having’ 


ed by the most entire success. 
In making this communication, the inter 


working horses always at hand, besides that}est of wheat-growers is my sole object, and 


they fill their stomachs speedily, is of not 
jess importance than economy. See Com-| 
municalions to the Board of Agriculture,| 
vol. vii. Brown’s Treatise on Rural Affairs, 
vol. ii. General Report of Scotland, vol. ii. 


and iii. 





CULTURE OF SILK. 

We are happy to learn that several public 
spirited individuals in this vicinity are ma-| 
king exertions to introduce the culture of 
silk into Massachusetts. One gentleman 
iw Middlesex County intendsto have under 
culture next year one million of white 
mulberry trees, which will be sold at the. 
bare nominal cost. He has now growing) 
a large number of trees, and is making} 
preparations to raise three hundred thousand 





if, by it, their crops should be increased, it 


bedient servant, JOHN TAYLOR. 
Liberty Hill, Caroline. 





NATIVE SILKWORMS. 

We are informed that a lady near George- 
town, D. C. has a couple of cocoons of the 
native silkworm, of so extraordinary a size 
that a description of them and the fly that 
has come out of them is deemed worthy of 
publication. The cocoon is fully as large 
as aturkey’s egg, and resembles that of the 
common silkworm in other respects, except 
in the fibre, which looks like flax. The fly 
is very beautiful, and very large, the size of 
a wren. Its antenne are black, legs and 





thisseason. Mr. D'Homergue of Philadel- 


back red, body striped. It measures be- 


phia has been consulted with on the subjectitween the extremeties of its wings six inch- 


will contribute to the happiness of your o-| 


tato- as a part of their daily food ; and sure- 
! ly the supplying so many persons with the 
i\article, in a form the most healthful, pala- 
itable and nutritious, cannot be a stall ques- 
| tion. 
| This however is but a narrow view of the 
‘subject. Weare not to limit our reflections 
‘to our present population. We are to look 
|forward to the time when even the sterile 
‘mountainous regions which are now rately 
|trodden by the foot of man, will have their 
‘thousands of human beings, whose suste- 
‘nance is to spring almost exclusively from 
‘the soil, On what are they to be subsisted’ 
‘Doubtless a great proportion of them on the 
potato ; for among the valuable qualities of 
ithis vegetable, may be enumerated the facts, 
that it may be grown where wheat and othet 
‘bread corns will not succeed ; that it may 
be cultivated with success in almost evely 
variety of soil; and that it yields an abund- 
ant return to the labors of the cultivator,and 
lis almost always a sure crop. Next there- 
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fore to the eultivation and improvement of 
wheat, the great staple production of this 
state, there is nothing more justly entitled 
‘9 the attention of agriculturists than the 
notato; and he who shall persuade our far- 
mers to abandon the inferior qualities, and 
:o select and perpetuate the best, will not 
only deserve, but I doubt not receive the ho- 
nors of a public benefactor. 1 am happy to 
add, that one of our most scientific and en- 
tightened agriculturists—(one too, who has 
already laid the horticulture and husband- 


ry of New York under great obligations,) is) 


gow devoting much of his attention to the 
sultivation of the potato. To wish him the 
highest success in his endeavors—is not less 
‘he dictate of patriotism and philanthropy, 
shan of kind feeling and personal respect.* 


But my reference to this vegetable must 
not terminate with the observations just 
made. It furnishes one of the most inter- 
esting and beautiful illustrations of the ben- 
efits which science has conferred on man- 
aind. 

The potato is a native of America; and 
though t@2 nonor of its introdaction into 
Europe has been divided between Sir Wal- 
‘er Raleigh and others, yet it admits of no 
Joubt that the old world is indebted for this 
addition to its products,to the science of na- 
vigation and the labors of the naturalist.— 
fhroughout all Europe, it is now a most 
important article of food, and its introduc- 
con into that continent has more than in- 
Jemnified it for all it has lost by emigration 
‘othe new world. ‘The Irish were the first 
who turned it to account, and it now forms, 
is is well known, the principal food of their 
aboring population. The French pro- 


scribed it, because it was imagined that va-' 


rious disorders were occasioned by its use. 
It was more than two centuries before the 
popular prejudices existing against itin that 
‘ountry, Were entirely overcome, and then 
oily by the instrumentality of a scientific 
hemist—the distinguished PaRMENTIER.— 
fhe zealous and successful exertions of this 
venevolent man, were so honorable to his 
haracter and so useful to his species, that I 
cannot resist the opportunity of noticing 
‘hose to which I have referred, a little more 
particularly. He was employed, during the 
war Of 1756, in the hospital department of 
‘he army of Hanover, and in consequence 
of his zeal in the pursuit of knowledge, 
*hich often led him to imprudent exposures, 
he was five times taken prisoner, and more 
‘han once subjected to the horrors of famine. 
Whilst in prison he frequently had no other 
‘ood than the potatoe, then beginning to be 
‘ultivated, though neither valued nor under- 
stood, in the German States. His scientific 
<nowledge enabled him to analyze the qual- 
es of the root, and to discover the uses to 


vhich it could be applied. After the peace} 


t 1763, he returned to Paris, and pursued 
vith ardor every branch of science connec- 
‘ed with the support of animal life ; and it 
*as notlong before he had an opportunity 
f rendering his knowledge most useful to 
‘le public. The dearth in 1769 called the 
‘ttention of the French ministers and sa- 
“ans to the vegetables which were calculated 
) supply the place of bread corn; and the 
“Jesse Burt, Esq. The late Chief Justice 


,PENCER, whose time is now chiefly devoted 
othe honorable pursuits of practical agricul- 
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potato was introduced into several districts, 
The old clamor was revived ; and the veget- 
able was again proscribed, and would have 
been rejected as poisonous, if Parmentier, in 
a prize discourse submitted to the academy 
of Besancon in 1773, on the ‘ vegetables 
which in times of scarcity, may supply the 
place of those that are usually employed for 
the nourishment of man,” and in 4 ‘ che- 
mical examination of the potato”’ submitted 
to the comptroller general in the same year, 
had not vindicated its characte: and demon- 
strated its usefulness. Nor did his exer- 
tions stop here. He cultivated it himself ;} 
he persuaded the nobility to place it on their 
tables; he induced the king to wear a bou- 
‘quet of potato-blossoms in full court, on the 
day of a solemn fete; he studied the most 
palatable modes of culinary preparation; and 
on one occasion, he gave a dinner consisting | 
only of potatoes, but of potatoes served up 
in twenty different forms. The opposition 
he was obliged to encounter may be judged 
of from the fact, that when it was proposed | 
during the revolution, to elect him to a mu- 
nicipal office, he was opposed on the ground 
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shower and every strong breeze will lessen 
the quantity, and scatter those which are 
mature over the whole garden. The same 
course should be pursued with leaks and on- 
ions. It is a prevalent opinion that the bush 
squash cannot be perpetuated among us, as 
such have a strong tendency to run, and wil! 
in one or two seasons become a vine. This 
iS a mistake, and bas originated, no doubt, 
in the manner of saving the seed. If the 
first squashes which appear be retained for 
seed, there is no danger of the plant run- 
ning the next season; but if these be used 
and those which are borne at the extreme 

ties are preserved for this purpose, they wil! 
run, and moreover will be later in bearing. 
To have early fruit of either the squash, cu- 
cumber or melon, the very first should be 
reserved.——Southern Agriculturist. 

TREE PONY. 
The Hon. Jonathan Hunewell has sent to 





|the office of the New England Farmer u 


beautiful specimen of this magnificent plant. 
It is three feet high, covered with $0 blos- 
soms, some of which are 18 inches in cir- 





‘that ‘he would make the common people eat 
‘nothing but potatoes,” for, (said one of the| 
voters) ‘it is hewho invented them.” These’ 
‘efforts were continued, in connection with 
‘many others of the like nature, during a) 
long life devoted to the welfare of mankind. | 
His favorite vegetable came into general | 
use; and with complete success. Whole | 
‘districts formerly barren were fertilized and | 
' rendered habitable; and his old age was 
| crowned with the delightful reflection, that 
‘on two several occasions, great numbers of 
jhis countrymen had been saved from the 
jhorrors of famine, through his instrumen- 
| tality. 

The principle of these remarks might be 
jextended to every other department of hus- 
bandry, and to every other of its products. 
The thinness of our population, and the fa- 
cilities for obtaining land, have heretofore 
‘contributed to keep down the character of 
‘our agriculture ; but the time has arrived 
| when it begins to demand the closest at- 
‘tention. Not only is our population con- 
stantly augmenting, but our best soils having 
been first brought into cultivation, we must 
rely on the improvements of the future, to 
make not only our inferior soils productive, 
but those of the first quality also, more pro- 
ductive than heretofore. ‘To effect this, re- 
sort must be had to the physical, mechani- 
cal and experimental sciences, all of which 
have a direct connection with the artof ag- 
riculture, and for that reason alone, inde- 
pendently of other considerations, are enti- 
tled to our special regard.” 








TO SAVE SEEDS. 

All seeds keep better in their seed vessels, 
but this can rarely be done, on account of 
the great space occupied. As soon, there- 
fore, as the pods of cabbages, turnips, rad- 
ishes, &c. turn brown, and a part become 
dry, the stems should be cut and laid on a 
cloth or floor to dry, and afterwards thrash- 
ed out, and hung up in bagsin some open 
airy place. Lettuces should be pulled up 
with the roots, as soon as there is the least 
appearance of maturity, and hung up, and 
the plants will ripen all of their seeds, near- 
ly at thesame time. If left in the garden 





‘Ure, has also bestowod much case on the cul-! 
‘vation of the potato, and has sncecedad in| 
“acing the best qualities. 


to ripen, the earliest and best will be lost; 


cumference, of a ligbt purple colour, inter- 
mingled with some paler shades, and of e 
mild agreeable fragrance. This plant is ex- 
tensively cultivated in China, of which they 
have several varieties, some of which it is 
said, were formerly sold for one hundred 
ounces of gold. Itis there held in such 
high esteem, as to be called the “ King of 
Flowers.” Mr. Prince of Flushing has spe- 
cimens in his garden that have produced 50 
flowers each, annually.—N. E. Farmer. 


Splended Mechanical Exhibition.—We 
called a few evenings ago and spent an 
hour in exgmining the Mechanical Exhi- 
bition of Mr. Morgan, at Mr. South’s Ci- 
ty Tavern. The machines are a Picker, 
Carding Machine, Drawing Machine, 
Speeder for Roping,Throstle frame, with 
12 spindles for spinning, Spool Winder, 
Power Loom, Card and Condenser, Jack 
for Spinning, Gig for raising the Nap, 
Shearing Machine, and a Card Sticker, 
all arranged upon an elevated platform of 
33 feet in length by 8 in breadth, and the 
whole in rapid operation by the power 
of dogs placed on an inclined plane at 
the end. The machinery is the most 
splended we ever saw, and perfect in al! 
its parts.—True. Aun. 

















METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
for the week ending June 4, 1831. 














S15) 88/5 |Face of the 
al&lale é |= Sky. Observations 
=—_—-|—_- _ | -- aoe) (ager Sep Cae 
29) /96/29,62; w fair 

E |70/29.55| ¢ do jtemp. 2 o'clock 82 deg 
30] M/86!29,62) sw} fair 

E|72|29,58, w | do 
31)M}90'29,63, w fair 

E,70| 29,60} w do 
1 |M/88/29,70} @ | do 

E 76/2963, do temp. 2 o'clock 90 deg 
2 |M|89/29,65| w | do 

F.|/74, 29,54] w do temp. 2 o’slock 92 deg 
8 |Mj92/29,45, « do 

E/70/ 29,26) w do « ¢ 2 o'clock 95 dog 
4 |Mj76/29,30) w raio 1-1 

E]65/29,30) se} do 2-10 








Ur The Barometrical and Thermometrical observe 
tions are registered at 10 o'clock 4.M.and P. M., whith 
by along series of experiments made for the purpose, 
show that time to Dhow a nearer mean average of the 
relative heat of a day than any ether timc. 


Hon. Taomas Cutt ton.—The U.S. Tele- 











in fact, except under very favorable circum- 
stances, very few will be obtained, as every! 


graph contradicts on Jate information (he ru- 
mor of fhe disease of this geatleman. 
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the N. and 8S. points of compass can be as- 
certained,) abound, as also numerous flow- 
This is situated south and south-west of||ers, shrubs, &c. 


June 11, 1833 


From the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 


REMEDIES FOR THE STINGS OF BEEs, 
THE HURON COUNTRY. 


The application of laudanum gives imme. 
diate poreie and a strong solution of salt jy 
lak i v f lake Michigan, north || The soil of the immense prairies is fine for || water is also recommended. _Ithas been ob 
i iilinos and ea the Mississippi. By late || growing grain, &c. The prairie-wolf, be-||served that bathing the part in brandy has ; 
treaties with certain Indian tribes, the In-|/tween the black wolf and the grey fox, in- || good ae eee = ol good applica. 
dian title to 6,000,000 acres of land, situate|| fests all parts of the prairies, and is a very ~) ; oh en Py ye en, however, jn 
within this Territory has been extinguished. mischievous animal. The musk-rat occu- seed irst p “ ho wage og le sting of the bee, 
‘The great lead mines are on the south part. || pies the lakes and streams. inal steady ’ A . any part of j: 
These mines have been worked only about|| The trees of this region are confined to||breaks in, hoeig ies wi ; € much less effects 
three years, by comparatively few persons, ||the banks of the water courses, and to rough |jual than they would otherwise prove. 
under everypossible disadvantage and almost || places, and oaks, red, white and black, are _—— 

thirty millions of pounds of lead have been ||/the most common growth in high grounds, POISON BY DOGWOOD. _ 
made there! The mineral used by the ini-|| while in wet ones, the botany is richer. The poison of dogwood, (piscidia) is saig 











ners is a sulphuret of lead yielding from 56 


The mounds are lofty piles or rocks, in 


to be of an alkaline nature, and of course it¢ 


to 87 per cent. of pure lead. It is found in their natural position, except such as have best remedy would seem to be something a 
veins invariably running from north to} fallen downwards from their sammits.-—||cid. A strong solution of copperas and wa.- 
south, or from eastto west. There is one} These piles lying in horizontal strata, are)|ter has been recommended as a wash for the 
vein, twenty rods long and sixty feet wide,|\very elevated, and may be seen in any di-|| parts affected by the poison of dogwood.— 
and extending downwards to an unknown) rection. * ; A medical gentleman of our acquaintance 
depth, which is filled with ore that is nearly|| Upon the organizing of the territory of || stated that a decoction of hemlock bark wil! 
pure lead. Huron, the seat of government will doubt- || cure the poison of dogwood. _ Likewise he 
The lead ore occupies about one hundred iless be at Green Bay: but the spot designa- affirms that bathing the part with new rum, 
miles square of surface, except about twenty| ted as the future seat of government in that | !5 an efficacious remedy against this poison. 
miles by four or five of copper ore, included| territory, is somewhere near the Portage, 
within the aforesaid one hundred miles} between the Ouisconsin and Fox rivers. THUNDER FATAL TO GOSLINS, 
square. Thirty millions of pounds of lead!) Some have entertained fears that our ter- A writer in the American Farmer says, in 
have been made inthe mineral region, and|/ritory was too extensive and that we should |/a Jate thunder storm the ligtning descendet 
not more than one mile square of surface||bein danger of dismemberment ; but all ex-||in a field, within less than half a mile of my 
has been opened for ore! Without opening || perience shows this argument to be weak/!/dwelling, and killed two laborers, and laid 
yne new mine, 30,000,000 pounds more of jand fallacious. So long as the old states | prostrate and injured three more. But the 
jead might be made there. |can swarm so easily into the new territories ; | effect in my fowl yard was truly remarkable 
‘The country now ours by the late trea-| having such facilities too, as the New-Eng-||I had two broods of goslins, one nearly a 














ties, will forever afford lead enough for this | landers have, there will be no fer of dis- 
vation, at as low a rate as can be desired. | memberment. 


Feelings of consanguinity would forbid | 


A strip of land, 20 miles by 4 or 5 miles,|) 


week old, on the ground, and another, two 





days, in a basketin ahouse. At the instan! 
when the thunder fell, which it did with the 





in which Mineral Point is situated, is filled | the entertainment of such opinions. The||most astounding force, the woman who had 
with a sulphuret of copper, 170 tons of which} people of a new state have generally enough |the care of the fowls, happened to be look- 
had been dug, on the first of September} to do, in clearing up their lands, without in- || Ing upon those in the basket, and saw them, 
iast. Not having been smelted, its value is! dulging treasonable designs against the goy-|/ at once, all fall over upon their backs and 
not yet tested, though its appearance indi- || ernment. expire. Those inthe yard, half an how 
ates a rich copper ore. | POISON BY IVY. after, were found dead also; a nest of eggs 
Besides these mines, the only broken and, The poison of ivy is said to be of an acid || Under a goose, then in progress of hatching. 
sterile part of this Territory adjoining lake) nature, and alkalies are recommended as an- | were all killed. You may rely on the core 
Superior, is known to possess copper mines. | tidotes against it. Lime water, lye obtained | ‘ectness of this statement. Though goslins 
The great mass of pure native copper, it is from wood ashes, or wea’ solutions of pot-)|are easily raised and live more than a cen- 
said, lies in the bed of the river Ontona- jash or pearlash will therefore be good appli-||tury, they seem to be endued with nerves oi 
zon, which empties into lake Superior on'cations for poisons by ivy. It has also been ||Uncommon sensibility, or to have system: 
the south. recommended to hold the part affected as))/peculiarly liable to electric impresssions, 
The climate of Huron is beyond the influ-| near the fire as can be well endured for! 
ence of the lakes, and is remarkably fine twenty or thirty minutes. This remedy, || GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY. 
and pure, (remarks Mr. Caleb Atwater, who however, should be applied during the first | The brig Hardy, Capt. Shirley, which 
accompanied the negotiators in making the, twenty-four nours after the poison has begun | arrived here yesterday from Batavia, has 
Indian treaty before alluded to.) Thetable! to operate. Soft soap and cold water is|\oy board a livine female Ouranc-Ov- 
jand, east of the Mississippi, is about 2000 likewise said to be a good application. wane, She en stile } pu the 
feet above the levelof the sea, The streams | peace ois & ck She is 1, 
of this region, copiously and briskly gliding | SPAVINS IN HORSES. | VEER, SUG IS Very Hck. © Is great) 
»ver pebbles of cornelian, topaz, jasper, ag-| ‘There are three sorts of spavins. First! @fected by cold, and keeps a blanke' 
ates, opal and quartz, are as pure as crystal.) the bone spavin: this is a bony excrescence| Constantly wrapped about her. She has 
Originating in springs, they are cool enough! formed in the joint, which impedes the mo-|| been visited by Dr. Smith, the Quaran- 
for drinking in the hottest day in August.| tion of the joint, and is seldom curable.—| tine Physician, who examined her, fel' 
The Mississippi, from Rock Island to the), Secondly, the wind spavin: it commonly |\her pulse, and ordered milk to be given 
mouth of the Ouisconsin, a distance of two} comesin the horse’sham. Prick the swel-| her. which occasioned a temporary revi- 
hundred miles and upwards, and which|/ling with a phlegm knife, but take especial wah at her spirits. She is still able tc 
forms the western boundary of the ceded ter-|/ care not to injure the nervous cords, for this | aah sithouwh s] - totters f weakness. 
ritory, is on an average, about three-fourths} will often bring on the lock jaw. Upon open- | yw / } 6 ie ‘ mg dal a d y s. 
of a mile in width. The fish are abundant, '|!ing the swelling you will often find a gela- hen she stands eress her han a agen " 
of fine flavor, and furnish food for the In-|| tinous humor to issue from the opening ; ap-|/touch the ground. She eats, drinks, an¢ 
lians on the western shore of that beautiful | ply a turnip poultice for a few days to draw | Sptés like a human being. 
rjver. | out the humor; then strengthen the part by | This is the only successful attempt ev- 
The Ouisconsin is about half a mile in|{bathing it with brandy. ‘er made, to introduce one of these re 
width, and at a low stage of water, is shal-|| Thirdly, the blood spavin. The coats of! markable animals alive into this country: 


iow and full of islands and sand-bars: as-{/the vein being ruptured, the blood extrava-| Some years since, an Ourang-Outang was 
sending 90 miles from its mouth, the whole|jsates, and forms a protuberance in the |! brou ht een cre but died in the harbor 
surface appears covered with wild rice,|| vein. Th are h b , ly exhibi 
(when in its season.) Rock riveris a beau-| Cure.—Take up the vein with a crooked | e skeleton nas een requently meee 
tiful stream. It has various branches which||needle and tie it above the swelling ; then || 4 by Dr. Smith, at his annual Anpato 

from their swift currents, must furnish sites | let blood below it, and apply cow dung fried '‘'cal Lectures.—Bost. [ranscript. ; 
for mills in abundance. Sun-flowers and} in goose grease and vinegar by way of poul-|, The Wheat in Lycoming county is sai? 


‘to promise a very abundant harvest- 











rosin-weed (froin the position of its leaves'|tice. 


